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responsibility and method to this rule of the people that this new 
legislative rule was invoked. Its effectiveness must of course depend 
like all other political instruments, upon the men who use it. 

Morton D. Hull.* 

Vocational Education: Legislation of 1912— 1913. In a previous arti- 
cl<; in this publication (November, 1912), a running review was given 
of what has been accomplished in legislation setting up systems of 
state aid for vocational education, up to the close of the year 1911. 
It is the purpose of this statement to point out, in a general way, 
both what was accomplished in the year 1912, and the legislation which 
is under consideration in different States of the Union, for the year 
1913. 

Legislation for 1912. On the first of January (1912) the Wiscon- 
sin law went into effect, requiring all employed children between 
fourteen and sixteen, who had not graduated from the elementary 
school, to attend part-time and continuation schools and courses, not 
less than five and not more than eight hours per week. The Massa- 
chusetts act of 1911, codifjTng and revising the vocational education 
law was amended by chapter 106, of the acts of 1912. Up to the 
passage of this act, state aid for evening instruction was confined to 
those classes which were made up entirely of those who were employed 
during the day time in occupations, for which the work of the evening 
class gave more or less direct preparation. Notwithstanding a strong 
feeling that evening classes in household arts for factory girls, who 
are not employed in the home during the day, were greatly needed 
and should receive encouragement, it was impossible to aid them by 
.state grants. The act of 1912 (chap. 106) extended aid from the 
treasury of the commonwealth to classes in the household arts, ap- 
proved by the board of education, for women, no matter how engaged 
during the day. 

The Page and Lever Bills. These two measures provide federal aid 
for vocational education: the Lever bill. House 22871, for extension 
teaching in agriculture to mature farmers, $3,500,000 annually, and 
( he Page bill. Senate -no. 3, a final total of $14,000,000 annually for 

' Mr. Hull is a member of the Illinois house of representatives and is respon- 
sible for this rule. He prepared this note at the request of Prof. Ernst Freund, 
chairman of the committee of the American Political Science Association on 
legislative methods. It is the purpose of this committee to furnish notes of this 
character from time to time for this department of the Review. 
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extension teaching in agriculture for farmers, branch testing and 
breeding stations, preparation of teachers for service in vocational 
schools and vocational schools, giving instruction through all-day, 
part-time, continuation and evening classes, for the farm, the home 
and the shop. 

The Lever bill having passed the house, and the Page bill having 
passed the senate, the inability of the friends of these two measures 
to agree upon a satisfactory compromise in joint conference committee 
between the two houses in the closing hours of the last congress, 
caused both bills to die in conference. It seems assured that legis- 
lation, giving national grants for vocational education will be enacted 
at an early date. The only debatable question seems to be the condi- 
tions surrounding the appropriations of the money to the States. 
The working out of this problem raises questions as to the relationship 
of the national government to the States in the field of education, 
which will be of interest, not only to educators but to every student 
of our constitutional government. 

Legislation foe 1913. Indiana. The commission on industrial and 
agricultural education for this State, appointed in 1911, presented to 
the legislature, in connection with an excellent report on the subject 
of vocational education, a series of bills, which were made laws prac- 
tically without opposition. 

The compulsory education laws of the State were codified and some 
excellent changes made in the machinery for its enforcement. A state 
board of truancy, consisting of the state superintendent of public 
instruction, a member of the state board of education and the secretary 
of the state board of charities, was created to enforce the new law. 
It will be impossible within the limits of this statement to even point 
out all the praiseworthy features of this codification. No child under 
sixteen years of age is permitted to enter emplojonent until he has 
passed the fifth grade in the common schools. All children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age must be either in school or at work. 
When they lose their employment, they are required to return to 
school. 

In what is probably the most comprehensive statute yet enacted, 
the Indiana legislature established a state system of vocational edu- 
cation, giving state aid for training in industries, agriculture and 
domestic science, through all-day, part-time, continuation and evening 
schools. This work is to be carried on either in separate schools or 
in departments of regular high schools. In every case, the local con- 
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trol is vested in the regular board of education for the community 
and the laws are to be administered, as a whole, by the state board 
of education. 

The meaning of such terms as "vocational education," "industrial 
education," "agricultural education," " domestic science," "evening 
chiss," "part-time-class," as used in the law, is defined in the first 
section, and the definitions themselves are, with some slight modifica- 
tions, taken from the Massachusetts act of 1911. 

An "approved school or department" is defined to mean an organi- 
za tion under a separate director or head, of courses, pupils and teachers 
ajjproved by the state board of education. In a sense when the 
ai)proved work is given under the same roof with other public school 
activities, the work remains separate in order that it may realize its 
dominant purpose of fitting for wage earning. 

The instruction which is to receive state aid is to be of less than 
college grade and designed to meet the vocational needs of children 
over fourteen years of age who seek preparation for their work, most 
of whom come to the vocational schools without having finished the 
elementary school course. Attendance upon such day or part-time 
classes is restricted to persons over fourteen and under twenty-five 
y(!ars of age; and upon evening classes to persons over seventeen years 
of age. The state board of education which is charged with the 
administration of the act has been reorganized, so that seven of its 
members must be professional educators and five may be laymen. 
Two of these laymen must be citizens of prominence, three of them 
shall be actively interested in, and of known sympathy with, voca- 
tional education. One of these last three shall be a representative of 
employees and one of employers. 

The state superintendent of public instruction is made the executive 
officer and a deputy superintendent is to be placed under him in 
charge of industrial and domestic science education. The agricultural 
work being carried on by another deputy or agent who shall combine 
with his duties, as assistant at Purdue University, the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of the State, that of supervising the agricul- 
tural education under the state superintendent. 

Local communities are required to supply the plant and equipment 
for carrying on the work, which, when it has been approved by the 
state board of education, is to be reimbursed out of the state treasury 
to the amount of two-thirds the salary of each teacher giving instruc- 
tion either in vocational or technical subjects. 
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In order to secure the benefit of the knowledge and cooperation of 
the layman, local school authorities are required to appoint, subject 
to the approval of the state board of education, advisory committees 
composed of members representing local trades and industries, whose 
duty it shall be to counsel with and advise the board and other oflB- 
cials in the conduct of the affairs of the school. 

A special tax of one cent on each one hundred dollars of taxable 
property in the State is authorized. Any part of the fund remaining 
at the close of the fiscal year, not allotted to schools under the act, is 
to be placed in a permanent fund for the support and encouragement 
of vocational education. 

Pennsylvania. A bill is now pending before the Pennsylvania 
senate which passed the house on the tenth day of March, 1913, by 
a vote of 182 to 2, and which seems certain to become a law at an 
early date. This bill is very similar to the Massachusetts act of 1911 
and to the Indiana act of the present year. Such terms as "vocational 
education," "industrial education," "agricultural education," are de- 
fined in the same way. The state board of education administers the 
act, with the state superintendent of public instruction as the execu- 
tive ofl&cer. 

The schools established give training in agriculture, trades, indus- 
tries and home economics, in day, part-time and evening classes. 
Local communities are required to build and equip the school. When 
their work has been approved by the state board of education, the 
community is reimbursed in an amount equal to two-thirds the salary 
of the instructors. 

The regular board of education is in charge of the local schools. 
They are required to appoint advisory committees composed of mem- 
bers representing local trades, industries and occupations, to aid them 
in making the work practical and effective. 

New Jersey. A bill creating a state system for vocational education 
is on its way through the New Jersey legislature and will doubtless 
be passed. In general this measure is similar to those of Massachu- 
setts, Indiana and Pennsylvania. The terms employed are similarly 
defined in the opening section. The work is to be administered by 
the state board of education and local boards of education, and may 
be carried on in either approved schools or departments; these depart- 
ments must consist of separate courses, pupils and teachers. 

Advisory committees are not provided for in the act, but it is 
expected that these will be required under authority upon the board 
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of education, conferred by previous legislation. The state aid for 
schools which have met with the approval of the board of education 
is to be equal to one-half the amount appropriated for the city or 
district for the current expenses of the schools. Not more than $10,- 
000 is to be given by the State as reimbursement to any one school or 
department, and not more than $80,000 is to be expended under the 
terms of the act. 

Connecticut. In 1909, this State established a system of state trade 
schools administered by the state board of education, through its 
secretary, as the executive officer. Two schools have been established 
under this act, one at New Britain and one at Bridgeport. 

A law is now before the Connecticut assembly which bids fair to 
pass, extending the scope of the act of 1909.* The state board of 
education is empowered to establish part-time, continuation and eve- 
ning schools, and the school authorities in every city, town or district 
are authorized to establish all-day, part-time or evening schools, 
giving instruction in trades, useful occupations and vocations. In 
such cases, the local commimity must supply the plant and the equip- 
ment. When the work has been approved by the board of education, 
the State shall pay one-half the expenses of instruction not to exceed 
in any case $50 per scholar in average attendance. The state board 
of (education and local authorities are required to appoint advisory 
committees composed of employers and employees to give advice and 
assistance in the operation of these schools. 

When part-time and continuation classes are established by local 
authorities, they are empowered to make the attendance upon such 
classes compulsory, upon any or all children between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, who are not attending other schools. Such 
attendance shall be required for not less than 340 hours per year. 
Both parent and employer are already responsible for this attendance. 
New York. By the act of 1910,^ a system of state-aided vocational 
schools was established to be administered by the state board of edu- 
cation and local boards of education through the State. A law now 
pending which seems certain to pass extends the grants by the State, 
from day schools of various kinds giving training in agriculture, home 
economics and trades and industries, to part-time, continuation and 
evening schools as well. The aid is increased from $500 for the first 
teacher employed in a vocational school, and $250 for each additional 

' Chap. 85, Laws 1909. 

' Article 72 of chap. 16, Revised Laws of 1910. 
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teacher, to two-thirds the salary of the first teacher and one-third 
the salary of each additional teacher. On the new basis, this aid 
will amount to about 28 per cent of the operating expenses of the 
school in larger centers, and about 39 per cent in rural communities; 
the remainder of the cost of maintenance being made by the local 
communities. An additional aid of $200 is given in some cases for 
the salary of instructors in agriculture in rural schools, so that they 
may be employed eleven months during the year and thus be able 
to supervise summer work on the home farms of the pupils. 

Another law which will doubtless receive favorable consideration at 
the present session, authorizes local communities to establish part-time 
and continuation schools and to require permit children, so-called, 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age, who have not graduated 
from the elementary school, to attend for from four to eight hours a 
week, between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., for not less than thirty-six weeks 
per year. This is purely a local option measure putting into the hands 
of the local board of education the power to extend the compulsory 
education law in this way. 

In cities of the first and second class, permit boys between fourteen 
and sixteen have been required to attend evening schools. Under 
this proposed legislation, it is possible for these cities to substitute 
attendance upon part-time and continuation classes during the day 
as described in the foregoing, in place of such evening attendance. 

Illinois. Two bills are now pending before the Illinois legislature, 
one known as the Blair bill and one known as the Cooley bill. The 
former proposes to carry on with state aid, vocational education 
through the regular public schools of the State, and the latter through 
a separate state board of control and a separate local board of control, 
entirely independent of the regular public school system. The former 
is sometimes known as the "unit" system and the latter as the "dual" 
system. Every circumstance seems to indicate that neither of these 
bills will pass at the present seession, and therefore they need not be 
discussed here as they do not seem to represent prospective legislation. 

Washington. A bill is now pending before the Washington legisla- 
ture which does not seem likely to pass at this session, modeled on 
the same lines as what is known as the "Cooley" or "dual" system 
bill of Illinois. Inasmuch as these columns are devoted to actual and 
prospective legislation, this measure will not be treated here. 

Massachusetts. The act of 1911, chapter 471, is likely to be amended 
£0 as to authorize school committees, with the approval of the state 
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board of education, to require every child between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age who is regularly employed not less than six hours 
a day, to attend school at the rate of not less than four hours per 
week, during the school year. The course of study for these children 
must be approved by the board of education. The attendance must 
be during the day time between seven o'clock in the morning and six 
in the evening of any working day or days. 

Another measure which will probably become a law raises the com- 
pulsory school age from fourteen to fifteen, for all children, and for 
illiterates from sixteen to seventeen. Attendance on a vocational 
school of children fourteen years of age is accepted as school attendance. 

Rhode Island. Chapter 845 of the acts of 1912, grants state aid to 
the amount of one-half the operating expenses, to towns carrying on 
instruction in agriculture and training in the mechanic and other indus- 
trial arts, which are approved as to equipment, instruction, expenditure, 
supervision and conditions of attendance by the state board of education. 
The work of manual training high schools and other secondary schools, 
maintaining manual training departments, is specifically exempted from 
state grants under this act. Five thousand dollars is appropriated to 
meet the allotments of money under the Act. 

New Mexico. Adopted a law, chapter 52, acts of 1912, which, while 
it does not grant money out of the state treasury for the benefit of voca- 
tional schools, did empower the state board of education to prescribe 
and adopt a course of study in industrial education for the pubUc schools; 
required the teaching of this course in the schools, and authorized the 
appointment by the state superintendent of public instruction of a 
state director of industrial education, whose duties were defined in the 
statutes and whose compensation was appropriated. 

C. A. Prossee.i 

Workmen's Compensation: Since there is so much interest in 
workmen's compensation and employers' liability legislation, it may 
be well to give a brief historical sketch before outlining the more 
recent laws on the subject. Massachusetts took the first step toward 
a better system of dealing with industrial accidents by enacting in 
1887 the first employers' liability law enacted in the United States.^ 
This law was only partially successful while greatly increasing liti- 
gation. The first English compensation act of 1897 caused public 

' Secretary National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
» Mass. Laws of 1887, chap. 270 



